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T h ; ■=■ s t u d v i n y e s t i q a t e d* the parent in g s a t i sf act i on a n d 
percept i on s o f ' *p a rental r o 1 e re ■=. pons i b i 1 i t y am on q du.a 1 -earner 
f am i 1 i e s . 0 f particular- i n t e r e s t to t h e r e s e a r c h w ere t h e 
percept i o n s c f p a rents- i n d u a 1 - e a r n e r f am i 1 i e s regarding the extent 
t o wh i c h y ar i ous child-re ar i ng f u nc t i on s a r e y i ewe d as the 
responsibility of the parents and the extent to which they are 

i e i.ai e d as the re sp on s i b i 1 i t y of v ar i ous societal i n s t i t u t i on s an d 
commun i ty aqenc i es . Par t i c i p an ts w£Te 1 66 i ndi v i du al s who were 
m e m b e r s o f d u a 1 - e a r n e r f am i 1 i e s , were employed f u 1 1 — t i m e , a n d had 
r hi i 1 dr en 1 i y i n q in t h e h om e . D our t o d oor . s u r 0 eying o f preselected 
c e n s u s t r a c t s w a s used f o r gathering d a t a f r omi an e t h n i c a 1 1 y 
r e p r e s e n t a t i y e q r o u p - T h e sur y e >•' . f o r mi w a s modeled a f t e r- a 
c omi p r e hi e n s i e parenting sc ale d e y e 1 o p e d b y Gilbert and H an s o n 

i 933) . 

The anal v s e s f o c u s e d o n three mi a i n a =■ p g^c t =■ of t h e p a r e n t i n q 
e x per i e n c e : t. a ) p a. rent i n q -'■> a t j s t a c t i on , (b) preferred a p p o r t i o n men t 
of c h i i ld-re ar i n g r e sp on s i b i 1 i t i e s , an d ( c ) commun i t y — base d re sou r c e s 
preferred tor sh ar i ng ch i 1 d-rear i ng re sp on s i bi 1 i t i es. Compar i sons 
w ere mi a d % b y gender- of r e s p o n d e n t , e t h n i c i t y (Black, W h i t e , . 
Me x i c an -nme r i c an > , an d wor k -or i e n t a t i on ( j ob y s . c ar e e r ) . Th e 
results indicate th.at parents are moderate 1 y satisfied with 
themselyes as parents but not particularly satisified with the care 
ottered by community-based resources. ALso, child-rearing was 
y i ewed as the puryiei^ of parents with most ot the responsibility in 
the 3 0 ch i Id — rearing ar e a s a s esse d a p portioned to the p ar- e n t s 
themse 1 y es - Gender was a differentiating variable throughout the 
analyses, and ethnicity was-not. The implications of these findings 
for dual -earner families are discussed. Q 
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Preferred Parenting: Comparisons of Working Women and lien ; '. 

Lucia A. Gilbert, Anita Gram, & Gary Hanson 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Department of ' Educational Psychology • 
■ i . Austin , Texas . 7S71 2 

The questions about parenting addressed inihjs research required 

responses from a diverse group : of fanri 1 ies in various '^communities within 

the city of Austin. The methodology used is unique among other studies of. 

its kind because of the large sample of parents from the community who 

participated. The study investigated the parenting satisfaction and 

perceptions of parental role responsibil i ties . among dual-worker families,. . _ 

Of particular interest to the research were the perceptions of parents- in 

dual -worker families regarding the extent to which various child-rearing 

functions are viewed as-'the responsibility of the male and/or female parent f 

and the extent to -which they are viewed as the responsibility of various V 

societal institutions and community agencies . , 

The reality of changes in the current world of work is by necessity' 

related to possible changes in the world of the family. The vast majority of 

married women and men who. are parents also are employed full-time. This 

situation, which appears to be a normative pattern, requires modifications in 

both child care arrangements and the apportionment of responsibility for, various 

parenting activities. Although the former is viewed as an inevitable • - 
> 

consequence of the emerging dual-working family lifestyle, the latter is not. 
That is, many working parents feel that they should betperformi ng the same 
parenting functions as parents who are not employed full-time although their 
actual day-to-day lifestyle is incompatible with doing so. The stress and ^ 
conflict experienced by dual -worker families, particularly by the. female 



spouses, is well documented (e.g., Elman & Gilbert, in press;' Roland &" Harris, 
'< 1 979^)..- Vsecond source of stress* in addition to internalized beliefs and 

'values about parental responsibilities, is -insufficient community-based 
* 'resources with which par^its can share certain parenting functions (Provence, 
Baylor, Patterson,* 1977; Richardson & .Kagan 1979 ) . . ' m 

; The question? ..posed in this study focus on several' aspects of the 

y 

parenting experience:' (a) present parenting satisfaction regarding specific # 
areas of parentincf responsibi-1 i ty,; (b) preferred apportionment of. pfirentirtg 
responsibilities*^ thpse - same a>$as of parenting resppnsibil i'ty; and (c) 
community-based resources preferred for trie particular areas of parenting 
responsibility focused upon in t the study. Data were gathered from parents - 
, ->n families in which-both spouses were employed outside. the home full-ttme m 
(dual -worker families). Comparisons were th£n made of male and female 
spouses and of individuals of Black, Chicano, and White .ethnic backgrounds. 

v 

Method/ ' 

Participants' and Procedure ' • " 

The research be§an with the development of a Survey Form. In-depth structured 
interviews were first conducted with 22 dual-worker families selected at random. 
The purposes of this initial phase of <;he research wer^'Ho augment the construct" 
validity of the parenting domains to bemused in'the ma~ : n study among individuals . m 
in low and middle income neighborhoods and to identify salient community -^ased 



tnd 



resources^to include on the survey which was to be developed on the basics of these 
interviews. A survey form was then developed and furtner pilot tested. 

The main phase of the data collection was then' cc-ducted*" with .famil ies in . , 
which spouses were, married and children were currently living in the home. Door- 

V 

^Throughout the paper the term parenting responsibility refers to child-rearing 
activities -normally associated with' the parental role. 
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to r door surveying was "done in preselected census tracts witfcin the city limits of 
Aust'in, Texas. The tracts were selected to optimize 'tie J ikel i hood of sampling 
Black, Chicano, and White families of comparable 1 eve 1 s of income. Blocks within . 
' tracts were'selected at random within two constraints - (l)'the block appeared 
. safe to the research assistants,' and (2) there was sore evidence Jf famil ies with • 
/ children lining, on the Wk (e.g., bicycles were vlsl ale, people who happened to. 

be out of doors 'reported that families on the block had children living in the home) 
' .The assistants., who typically worked in pairs, when delivering the surveys, knocked 
; on the doors of homes," explained the purposes V the tjudy and the criteria for ■ 
Participation, and', if the person was interested, left two copies of the survey 
, one "for each spouse. .(Responses were' anonymous .) . Spouses were asked'to fill-out 
the survey, forms without consulting e_a_c j L other. The research assistants returned 
'the next„day. and/or at some prearranged time to pick u? 'the completed surveys. 
- ' For the sample of dual-.orker families, approximately 14S of the homes visited 
(where- someone was at home at the time of the visit) met. the criteria for the . 
study ft Of these, 83% agreed to participate ,- and 61% Actually completed and 
returned the surveys. 

The Survey Form ' , 

The survey tapped four basic areas:' (1) parenting satisfaction, (2) preferred 
parenting responsibility* (3) preferred community-based resources, and (4) 
demographic information. The" 30 -parenting- items .used in the areas of parenting 
satisfaction, preferred parenting>esponsibil ity, and preferred conmuni ty-based 
resources were" taken from' the Perceptions of Parental Roles Seal es .(PPRS) 
developed by Gilbert and Hanson (19833/ This 78-item measure assesses 13 
■parental areas in three "major domains: (a)- teaching Che child', (b) -eeting the 
child's basic need^, and (c)' serving in the interface role between the ch'ild. . 
* C n i 1 d - r e~a r i n g a c t i v i t i e s nornal ly associated with the parental role 
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and the" family and other social institutions. Because of the necessity of 
keeping the survey short, a subset of 30 i terns was selected from the 73-item 
scales. The 30 items selected were those which> correlated most highly with their 
respective subscales of the PPRS and which: provided minimum overlap in content 
with other items;'. On : the' basis of the 'pilot i nterv i ews ,. i terns from two subscales 
in the area'of basic needs—health care-and food, clothing, and shelter—were not 
included in the survey. .Respondents invariably viewed these ar'eas as the 
responsibility of parents. These areas are for the domain of teaching: (1) 
cognitive development, (2') social skills, (3) handling of emotions, (4) physical 
health, (5) norms and social values, (6) personal hygiene; and (7) survival 
skills; for the domain of basic needs, : (8) jWd's emotional needs and (9) child 
care; and for the inter face roles : (10) interface 'between child and social 
institutions and (11) interface between child and' family. The instructions given 
to participants for each aspect of the survey are as follows. 

Parenting satisfa ction . Participants were asked to rate "your satis^. . 
faction with how well you, your spouse, and others (for example, the school or 
churqh) typically carry out these parenting activities." Satisfaction was 
rated on a five-point scale with a rating of 1 i ndicatingjow satisfaction, 3 
average satisfaction, and 5 high satisfaction. (Respondents were asked to 
indicate if no' "others " were involved in carrying out a particular parenting\ 
activity, or if an item was not appropriate to the age of .their child.) 

P re fer re d jarent j ng res pons i b i I'i ty. Respondents^ were' asked to indicate 
"what percentage 'of the responsibility for carrying out each parenting activity 
YOU WOULD PREFER to be taken by ( 1 )• yourse] f , fc) your' spouse, and (.3); others.'^ 
They were further instructed 'to respond, to all the items even if they did not 
currently apply to- their child, and were, reminded that the total responsibility 
for any one iletn shoujd-add up to 100*- ■ ^ 



Preferred community-b a sed resour ces.. For each parenting item where 
respondents indicated some percentage of preferred responsibility, they were, 
also 'asked to check what they meant by' "others." The categories provided dYi 
the survey form were your other chi 1 dren , *rel ati ves , pa i d 'ch i 1 dcare oerson in 
your Qr their home, public-private school, day care center, community center*,*' 
church, other (please specify). More than one category could be checked for 
a particular parenting item. 

j Demograph ic information . The usual data were gathered with regard to 

sex, ethnicity, age and number"of children, total, family income, marital^ 
status, number of years married, level of education, and employment status- of 
self and of spouse. Information regarding work attitudes and orien tation, waj 
al so obtained. Respondents used a five-point scale ranging- from low (1) to 
high (5) to indicate their (a) level of work commi tment and '(b) level of work 
aspWtions. In addition, they were asked to indicate the average number of 

hours devoted to their 'work each week, whether"or not they worked in /their home, 

/ 

and whether they "consider your present position, tcf be a job or a career?" 

Finally, they were ask£d to indicate the'type of preschool -aged (preschool) and 

school -aged chi 1 dcare (afterschool ) arrangements typical ly, made as well as the 

number of hoars of child care typically used 'per week for preschool childcare 

and/or afterschool childcare. The categories -provided for preschool care were: 

child's mother, child's father, chi 1 d 1 s' 'sisters or brothers, other relatives, 

friends in the neighborhood, paid person in your home, paid person in their 

home, preschool program, daycare center, and other (please specify). The 

categories' for afterschool care were identical- except for tfre additional 
^ . v. P 

categories of mother 7 watches- child at work, .father watches child at work, and 
child watches self. Respondents could indicate more than one type of chiVdcare 



\ 

J Resul ts 

Ch a r a cte Hst i cs_ ^ . t h e_ Dj^a M{ojik ej^ J a mj JJ 

Mhjl-descrjbes the participants? " A total of 166 individuals completed, 
the survey form, 51 women and 51 men in couDles and 47 women and 17 men whose 
spouses did not complete the surveys. Of these individuals, 26.5-- 
identified themselves as Black, 23.5 \ as Chicano, and 43. 8 : ; as White; 59.0; 
were female and 41. OX were male. For all three ethnic groups, more women completed 
the survey form than men. The ethnic breakdown for families in which both, 
spouses responded to the survey is similar to that for'the entire sample. Within 
this subsample of 102 individuals, 18.62 were Black, 27.5;; were Chicano, aad 52% 
were White. 

' . *« 

■ Overall, the sample participants were 34 year$ old and had been married 
on the average of 6-10. years to their present spouse. The number of *. i 
children the participants had differed by ethnicity; White families on the 
average had less than two children whereas Chicano 'and Black families had 
an'' average of three children (31% of the Chicano parents and 26% of the Black 
parents reported having more than three children). The sample participants 
also differed with respect to educational level. The White and Black participants 
had approximately the same level of education with nearly all the participants 
having completed hfgh'school and over 60% having some college education.^ The 
Chicano parents, in contrast, had a significantly lower educational level with 
24% not having completed high school and only 42% having completed some college 

work. • - • . ' 

Interestingly, the participants did not differ by ejhnici ty wi th respect 
to the total family income, work aspirations, or the desire to work. 
Tne total family income was reported in seven interval " . -- <• ... r 
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categories.. The largest percentage of the sample respondents fe.11 in the 

category of $-15, 000 -to $24,999 for all three ethnic groups.. In response to the 

question "How high-are your* aspirations in regard to your work?" - ,- participants 

rated themselves an average of 3.4, on a "scale which ranged 'from one '(not at 

■ i " / • 

all high) to 5 (very high). Simi 1 arly when aSked "Would you continue to work 

if there was no financial necessity", their. xean response was * 

3.5--an average' to good chance they would continue. (This scale ranged from 

one, definitely would not,. to 5, definitely would continue.). Nearly all the 

respondents worked outside the home and they worked an average of 4?. 5 hoojs per 

week. Approximately half of the respondents considered -their present work to- 

• * * 

be a j^o and half considered it to be a career. 

, . ■ ■ % 

( 

Ffnally, the sample -participants did.not differ iby ethnicfty with respect 
to the 'number of hours of non-parental care for preschool children (preschool 
care) or for school -age children (after school care). . On. the average, these 
participants used 32.0 -hours of ' preschool.. care and 12.8 hours of after school Cc 
per week.'' Preschool care was. used by 56 families and after school' care by,-87 

families. Host parents of preschool children used over 31' hours/week ; x 5 
aoproximately half of the parents of school-aged children used 11 or more . 
hours/week. Nearly 70% of the children in these famil ies were less than 14 
years of age. , , • 



Pargntlng • Sa t i s f a ct^ofi^^Jjen ^ wunie n u i m c^. 

" The participants in this study were'asked to rate their satisfaction with' 
how well each of the thi rty>parenti ng acti vi ties ; typical ly were don^by them-' 
selves ('^elf'), their spduseV ("Spouse" ) « and' other individuals or organizations 
("Other"). .The ratings were made on a fi ve-poi nt scale with a- one indicating a ' 
low level, of satisfaction and .a five indicating a high level of satisfaction. 
The thirty items were subdivided into the eleven scales described earlier. A 
scale score was calculated by, summing the "responses from the items in each 

^ £ » .... 9 

subsgale and -dividing by the total number of. items to yield an average item " 
score which could range from 1.0 to 5.0. 

Self-satisfaction .' The women and men in the sample were generally rather 
well satisfied with how "wel V they performed these parenting ac-tivities. As can 
be seen from Table 1 the scales ' 1 tern means were all above the scale midpoint 
of three, and. in most cases were, greater than four'/ Differences in the self- . • 
satisfaction ratings of women and- men were found on' four of the 11 parenting 
scales. Men reported a higher 'satisfaction" rating on the scale deal ing wi th 
the teaching of physical health than^ did women, 'Women, on the other -hand, . 
expressed a. greater level 'of satisfaction in teaching rhe chjld how to handle 
their emotions, in meeting, the chifd's emotional needs, and ^providing child 
,care. For both ren and women,- the highest levels of self-satisfaction were in 
the'areas of meeting, the child's emotional needs, teaching norms and values, 
and helping the child .recognize the importance of family life (all. these 
scales' .means were above 4.0 on a five-point scaTe). • The lowest J'evel s of satis- 
faction for both men and women were in the areas of teaching the child survival 
skilfs, physical health, and cognitive development skills, and helping the child 

develops sense of civic responsibility (all these scales' means were between - 
? , ' _ 

3.1 an-. 4 3.7). • . ' 



. Spouse sa tisfaction . ' When asked to rate how satisfied .they were with how . 
wel l their spouse .performed these parenting. activities , men and women expressed 
different levels of .satisfaction on six of the eleven scales. In every case, 
the* men reported a higher" "leveT of -satisfaction with how well their spouses/ 
performed the parenting activities than did the Differences between, 

women and men were" found in. the areas dealing with teaching, th^chi Id cognitive 
development skills, personal " hygiene, and how t» handle emotions; providing- 
daily childcare; meeting the cnild's emotional needs; and helping' the, child 
recognize the imoortance of family life. However, and as was true for self- 
satisfaction-, both men and women were quite satisfied with their spouses' 
performances a parent. That is, a.l 1 of the mean scale scores .were abbve'3.0 " 
(average) on the 5-point rating scale. The men! in parVicular, were hi-ghly 
satisfied; the 7 rated their satisfaction with their spouses' parenting , 
performance at 4,.0 or higher" on Wen of the. eleven scales. In . contrast /women 
■rated their satisfaction with their husbands' parenting performance. 'at 4.0 or 
higher on only three of these scales. Finally, the same ar.eas of highest, and 
'lowest satisfaction occurred in regard to spouse performance^ reported 
earlier for seLf-performance. . . •" . 

An indication of the degree of congruence between self-perceptions and the 
perceptions V one's spouse is provided by comparing women's mean ratings of 
"'Self with men's mean ratings of "Spouse, and men's mean ratings of Self with 

women's mean ratings of Spouse. (A. summary of these means appears in Table 1 . 

Without exception .these various pairs of mean ratings are verb's ,1 mil ar in 
" magnitude. For' example"; for teaching the'handl ing of emotions, .the ■ female' s 
'mean sel f-satisfactHon rating is 4.2 and thesnale's mean spW satisfaction 

rating is 4.0; similarly, the male's ineall t self- Vitis faction rating is 3.7, and 

the female's mean s^ojjse satisfaction rating is 3.6. , • ■* 
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Satisfacti on with others . In rating how satisfied they were with how 
other individuals or organi zations "performed the .parenti ng activities, women 
and men's ratings differenced on only one of the eleven scales, meeting the 
child's emotional needs. Women reported higher satisfaction than did men. 
In general, however, these parents expressed lower levels of satisfaction with 
how others performed the parenting activities than with how either their 
spouses or they' themsel ves performed them. (None of the mean ratings were 
greater than 3.6 with most of them being near to or less than 3.0). For women, 
five of the eleven subscales were rated below average, and for men,, four were 
below average. Interestingly, the only two areas receiving comparable Other, 
Self, and Spouse satisfaction ratings were teaching the child-cognitive 
development skills and physical health. It should also be noted that these 
two parenting areas received the highest satisfaction ratings for Others. 

Are There Ethnic Differences? 

We were also interested in whether there were differences in how White, 
Black, and Chicano parents rated their satisfaction with these parenting 

activities. In general, there were relatively few differences. 

i 

i 

Pref erred Parenting Responsibility—Do Men and Women Dif fer? 

" In this part of the study, participants were asked to indicate the 
percentage of responsibility they would prefer to have taken by: (a) them- 
selves, (b) their spouses/and (c) others for the thirty parenting activities. 
As for satisfaction, the ,ean percentage responsibility for each scale was 
calculated based on the number of items in each scale. 
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Self-responsibimy.. Hen and women saw themselves preferring to assume 
different percentages of respons ibi 1 i ty ' 1 n five of the eleven parenting N areas. 
In four of these areas, women preferred taking a greater percentage of the 
parenting responsibility than did , the men. Women preferred to take greater 
responsibility in teaching the handling of emotions and personal hygiene, in , 
meting the child's emotional needs, and in providing daily chi Id. care . The 
largest percentage difference between men and women occurred for providing 
daily child care: women preferred M% of the responsibility and men only 32?. 
,, en preferred to assume the larger percentage of the responsibility for teaching 

T , hln o fha Dortion of preferred self- 
• i u„ih, a- ran bp seen rrom Table 2, tn - l Juruu " u w - 
children physical health. A= can De see. 

■ , c 71* to 49* for women and from 32: to 43:i for men. 
responsibility indicated ranged from 31, to. 49, tor 

Spouse r^siAility,- When Indicating percentage of responsibility 
they preferred their spouses to take, men and women differed quite dramatically. 
Mean differences were found for eight of the eleven scales (see Table 2). 
in every case, men expressed a preference for their wives to take a greater 
percentage of the responsibility for parenting than women expected from their 
husbands. The" greatest differences occurred in the areas of providing daily 
child care with females preferring their spouses to take responsibility for . 
32% and males preferring 53% from their spouses. Similar patterns are evident^ 
for teaching personal hygiene and meeting the child's emotional needs, [lore 
equitable perceptions occurred in regard to teaching physical health- and 
survival skills, and helping the child develop a sense of civic responsibility. • 
The portion of preferred spouse responsibility indicated ranged from 25. to 40V 

for females and from 31% to 53?i for males. 

r^^iMlit^^^ When the participants were asked what 

peLtage of the parenting responsibility should be assumed by other individuals 
or orations, men and women were in close agreement. No gender differences 

14 
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occurred on any of the eleven scales although the percentages for females were 
consistently higher than those for males. In general, the parents in this 
sample preferred that other individual s 'or organizations take relatively small 
percentage of the responsibility(10 to 20%) of parenting" in comparison to 
themselves or their spouse. The two exceptions were teaching cognitive skills 
and physical health where 30 tjo 40S was preferred. 

Are JhPt-P Fthnic Differences? 

For the most part, White, Black and Chicane parents indicated similar 
percentages of preferred responsibility for the areas represented by the 
eleven parenting scales. 

What Predicts Parenting Satisfaction in Dual -Worker Families? 

this study .concerned both parenting satisfaction and preferred parenting 
responsibilities. Of high interest is how one set of variables relates to the 
other. That is, what best predicts parenting self-satisfaction in the areas under 
investigation. To answer this question multiple regression analyses were performed 
to evaluate the contribution of specific variables to parenting self-satisfaction, 
[n these analyses, rather than using the eleven individual scale scores, one 
average scale score was calculated from all 30 items for Self-Satisfaction and for 
Self, Spouse,, and Other Responsibility. 

A set of six predictor variables was entered into the regression equation , .the 
three average responsibility scores (for Self, Spouse, and Other) and three back- 
ground variables (total family income, education level, and work aspirations). 
Past research guided the selection of background variables to be used in the re- 
gression equation. Three sets of regression analyses were then computed, one for 
the total sample, one for women, and one for men. 
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« • In the analyses for the total sample the overall F reached statistical 

significance, F(6,l 26)=4.75, p_=.<)001. Three variables were significant 
contributors to predicting parenting Self-Satisfaction-Preferred Other 
Responsibility (p= .001 ) , Preferred Self Responsibility (pj=.005), and Preferred 
Spouse Responsibility (p_=. 04). None of the three background variables were 
significant contributors. Higher levels of preferred sel f-responsi bi 1 i ty^and 
lower levels of spouse and other responsibility were related to higher levels 
of parenting satisfaction. 

In the analyses for niales. on_[y_, the overall F_ was again significant, F_(6,47) = 
3.00, p=.015'.' The two variables making significant contributions to predicting 
Self-Satisfaction for men were Preferred Self Responsibility (p_=.009) and _ 
Preferred Other Responsibility (p_=.058). In'the third analyses, for women, the 
overall F was, F(6 , 72)=1 .92, p_-.09: The two variables making the greatest 
contributions in predicting parenting Self-Satisfaction for working women were 
Preferred Other Responsibility (fi.= .0ll) and Preferred Spouse Responsibility (p=.069) 

The resul tsi.from the regression analyses underscore the relationship between 
parenting self-satisfaction and preferred responsibility for parenting activities. 
Clearly the two sets of variables are highly related for working parents, yet 
somewhat differently for women and men. For both groups, preferring to have 
Others share less of the child-rearing responsibility is related to their 
parenting satisfaction. For vromerrHwwever, preferring their spouse to assume 
less responsibility was an important predictor whereas their own level of Sel f- 

\ Responsibility was not. The reverse was true /or the men. That is, for men 

Self-Responsibility was a significant predictor of their Self-Satisfaction and 
Spouse Responsibility was not. These findings make intuitive sense when one 
realizes that working women typically carry the large proportion of parenting 
Responsibility. Sharing this responsibility with their spouses by the men 

'"""^taking greater responsibility and the women experiencing their taking greater 
O roc~onsit.il Uv would thus ease the parenting situafci&n in the home. 
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Discussion 

Re vi ew_ of_ Major Fundings 

This research focused on three main aspects of the parenting "experience: 
(a)- .parenting satisfaction, (b) preferred apportionment of parenting 
responsibilities, and (c) community-based resources preferred for sharing 
parenting responsibilities. In planning the study and analyzing the findings, V 
three characteristics of the research participants were sal lent— gender, 
ethnicity, and -work orientation (career vs. job). Data were collected in the 
community using comprehensive parenting scales recently developed by Gilbert 
and Hanson (1983). More detailed considerations of the results will soon be 
available in two manuscripts being prepared for publication. , 

Parenting sat i sfaction . In general, parents reported moderately high 
satisfaction with themselves as parents in the various parenting areas 
assessed. Thus working full-time does not appear to be associated with lower, 
parenting satisfaction for cither women or men. Satisfaction with spouses 
was also moderately' high , although men were more satisfied with their spouses, 
on the whole, than were women. Finally, and. perhaps of most importance given 
the purposes of the research neither spouse reported impressive levels of 
satisfaction with the parenting care offered by community-based resources. 

Parenting responsibility . Parenting was viewed as the purview of the 
parents. With' the exception of teaching the child cognitive development skills 
and physical health, where the public and private schools were given a large 
portion of the preferred responsibility, responsibility for parenting was 
apportioned to the parents themselves. Women tested to prefer greater 
responsibility than the men. However, women preferred their spouses to take 
more responsibility than the men wished to take. 
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Apparently, then, both spouses in dual -worker families continue to hold 

relatively conventional views about parenting but somewhat more egalitarian 

views about the allocation of those parental role responsibilities within the 

family unit. Thus, what typically had been viewed as mostly the mother's 

x ^esponsibil ity was viewed in these families as the shared responsibility of 

mothers and fathers. These parents. have not appreciably redefined the parental 

role such that traditional parental role responsibilities are delegated to 

social supports and institutional representatives. Particularly surprising in 
i 

this regard was the low portion of preferred responsibility dual-worker families 
assigned to olhers in the area of child care. Although both parents are working 
and report relatively high work aspirations and commitment (willingness to work 
if there was no financial necessity), they prefer to take 80S of the responsibility 
in this area. And, as was noted earlier, the largest difference between the 
scores of men and women occurred in this parenting area. Men preferred that 
the; spouses assume most of the responsibility for daily child care, and women 
agreed. 

Consistent with this interpretation is the finding that preferred responsibili 

i 

apportioned to others was a significant predictor of parenting self-satisfaction 
for parents in dual -worker families --with greater self-satisfaction being related 
to lower preferred use of others. <■ ■ 

Preferred cormiuni ty-based resources for parenting . The most preferred 
resource of dual-worker parents is the school. The public or 
private school was preferred in nearly every parenting area. Paid child care 
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facilities were low on the list of Others, being selected only 17>- the time 
by dual -worker parents, and less often than other relatives and the church. 
Parents clearly expact a great deal from the schools and very little frbm. child < 
care facilities—even though nearly half the child care actually used by parents 
for preschool -children was paid child care. 

Gender . Gender differences appeared throughout the analyses. Generally 
women reported higher parenting self-satisfaction ancl lower spouse satisfaction 
than men and higher preferred parenting self-responsibility and lower preferred 
spouse resptmsibil i ty. In the regression analyses to predict self-satisfaction, 
Preferred Spouse Responsibility and Other Responsibility were important predictors 
for working women and Preferred Self-Responsibility and Othefc Responsibility important 
predictors for men. Also, different demographic and work-rel a ted, correl ates of 
parenting sel f-sati sfaction and preferred self-responsibility emerged for men and 
women. The work-related variables were generally more strongly related for jnen, 
than for women and the demographic variables of ages and educational level more 
related for women than for men 1 . 

Ethnici ty . Generally speaking ethnicity was not a differentiating 
variable in the study. Parents from the three ethnic groups sampled appeared 
to hold very similar perceptions of preferred parenting responsibilities. 
Reports of parenting satisfaction were also quite similar. Chicano families 
preferred the use of family members for sharing parenting responsibilities more 
than did the White and Black families. 

Work orientation . Considering one's employment to be a job or a career 
did not appreciably affect one's parenting satisfaction or preferred 
responsibilities for parenting. 

19 v 
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'linpU^i^lPilL-fPr Dual-Worker Fa milies 

Parents -in dual-worker families, in general, preferred sharing 
only a small percentage^ the responsibilities associated with the 
parental role,. ( Because dual -worker families also reported using various paid 
child care arrangements for their children and low satisfaction with the Others 
who currently helped them in meeting parenting demands, one coyJdVgue that 
their, preferences would be quite different (and more in. line with the reality of 
the current dual -worker family lifestyle) if these "Others" could provide higher 

: i 

quality care to children. This line of argument assumes that parents want to 
relinquish a greater proportion of parenting responsibility and feel uncomfortable 
doing so given what they see available to them as options. Should this be the 
case, and it most likely is for some parents, more effort needs to be devoted 
to communicating to representatives of. societal institutions and coirmuni ty-based 
resources about which areas of parenting responsibility parents would like to share 
and how this could be competently accomplished by them. 

It is also possible that parents want to continue to view parenting as' 
their primary responsibility. That is, regardlr-ss of the quality of the care 
that could be available to them, parents prefer to take on these responsibilities 
themselves. Since peopl e "parent far fewer children now than in previous years, 
for both economic and moral reasons, the emotional investment in raising one's 
children may be greater. Should this be the case, as it most likely is for some 
parents,' then energy needs to be given to providing a societal structure which 
permits a greater i.nterconnectness between work and family. Examples here- include 
flexible working hours, job-sharing, bringing children to work ( on-work-site 
day care), maternity and paternity leaves, and sick leave programs to care for 
one's children. '< 1 
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Both interpretations of the findings are probably accurate. Some parents 
want to redefine the parental .-role to include quality care from ^others outside . 
the family, and some parents want to work and assume most of. the responsibilities 
for the' parental role themselves. Both styles of parenting seem possible, but 
both to some degree require changes in existing social policy as well as in 
conceptions of parenting. 
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Dual -worker Families: Comparison of Mean Satisfaction Response^of Hale and 
* female Parents on the 11 Parenting Scales, 



Self 



Scales 1-1 



Femajes 
a • 



-3.67 
4.19 



4.27 
3.30 
4.1!) 
3.36 
4.45 



■3.64 
4.26 



SO) 



Hales 

„a 



.00) 3.48 

.79) 3.70 

.80) 3/95 

.65) 4.14 

.12) 3.73 

.84) 3.90 

.97) '3.11 

.69) 4.14 

1.06) ,134 

1.24) 3.71 

.94) 4.20 



SO) 



F 



.77) 1.57 

.99) 10.23*** 

,90) 1.18 
.70) 1.09 

.20) 4> 

.98) 2.73 



Spouse 



Females 



1.60 
.'86) 6.21** 
.20) 4.44* 
.12) '1.00 
.94) cl.00 



3.29 
3.6): 
3.04 
4.12 
3.62 
3.76 
3.11 
4,15 
3,17 
3,52 
4,07 



SO) 



Hales 
,a , 



SO) 



.95) '3.74 ( .91) 7.09** 

.99) 4.03 ( .03) 6.53** 

.91) 4.02 ( ,01) 1.38 ' 

• H) 4 .25 ( .74) 1.06 

1.16) 3.32 (1.19) 2.05 ' 

■ 93) 4.29 ( .95) 

.03) 3.35 (1.07) 1.35 

.95) 4.57 ( .58) 9.86 

.14) 3.96 (1.04) : 6.54 

1.20) 3.76 (1.16) 1.01 



Others' 



Feoial.es 



Hales 



*** 



4.45' i .77) 5.21* 



3.60 
2.77 
3.18 
3.10 
3,67 
2.95 
2.21 
3.40 
3.06 
2.04 
2.07 



SO) f (SO) 



.76) ,3.46 

.80) 2i85 

.98) 3.23 

1.03) 3,14 

'.97) 192 

1.03) 3.00 

1.01) 2.62 
2.88 

34) '2.69 

24) 3.10 

19) , 3.06 



.00) <1.00 

.89) <1.0l) 

.91) ^1 .00 

.73) <1 .00 - 

.87) U6 

.92) <1 .00 

1,30) l.w 

.97) 4.70* 

.76) <1 .00 

1.18) <1.00 

i,oo) <i.oo 



„_L 



N - 98 females, 68 Hales .- : .\ 

V 

ilote. CD, Cognitive Development; HE., Handling of [motions; SoS, Social Skjlls; N&V, Norms and Values; PhH, Physical 
lleali.li; Pell, Personal Hygiene; 'SuS, Survival Skills; tfl, fleeting Child's Emotional Needs; CC, Child Care; 
Interface Role Between Child and Social Institutions; and C«F, Interface Pole Between Child and Family, 



Items were rated on a 5-point scale ranging from 1 (low satisfaction) to 5 (high satisfaction). Total scale scores ■ 
were divided by the number of items on each scale. 
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Dual-worker Families: Comparison of Mean Preferred Responsibility Repanses 
of Female and Hale Parents on the 11 Parenting Scales- 



Self 



Females 



Hales 



builr* if (SO) if (SO) 




25.48 (10.61) 31.49 (10.45) 11.9?** 



37.12 (11.31) 43.72 ( 9.79) 13.9P 17.45 (15.47) 16.41 (13.84) -1. 



35.16 (11.10) 39.10 ( 7.62) 5.83* 



32.76 (l?,83j 32.99 ( 1 1.7(3) < 1 . 00 

45.49 (12.18) 40.58 (11.26) 6.27 

41.81 (11,83) 40.47 (10.07) <1.00 

44.01 ( 9*:46) 42.38 ( 8.51 ) 1.17 

31.13 (13.45) 38,92 (15.77) 10^ 33.55 (14.93) 31 .10 (1 2.50) 1.07 

49.29 (13.79) 39.32 (13.04) 20,64^34.76 (12.67) 46.29 (10,09) 36.76"* 

43.12 (13.11) 39.55 (12.78) 2.49, 33.21.(1 3.00) 40.05 ( 9.24) -1 .00 

46.64 ( 9.63) 42.05 ( 8.57) U9« .39.21 (10.50) 46.19 ( 3.84) 10.7? 

46.92 (18.45) 31.96 (14.40) 14.2*** 32.48 (10.94) 53.18 (19.17) 33.2?** 



38.46 (1 1.40) 43.14 ( 7.08) 8.23^ 17.70 (14.82) 14.26 (11 .51 ) 2.3^ 

35.38 (22.18) 31.09 (22.60) Uu 
15.80 (14.91) 14.37 (15.93) <1.00 
19 . 34 (17 . 62 ) 20 . 90 (16 . 90) A .00 
14.22 (12.35) 1 1.84 (12.42) U 
21 ,67 (20.16) 15.40,(22.80) 1 ,5!. 
22.93 (19.77) 20.26' (19.87) l.lHi" 
13.59 (13.40) 10.48 (11.59) ?> 



37.60 ( 1 3.22) 41.1 3 ( 1 1.70) - 2.50 
39.92 (12,68) 46.50 ( 9.45). 1 1 .81 



42.05 (18.56). 35.90 (20.62) 3.65' 



22.98 (16,2/) 20.41 (14.65.) 1.00 



CSS! 39.21 (11 .47) 40.10.(14.18) : 1 .00 
Ul' 45.48 (11.71 ) 43,00 

N - 98 Females, 68 Males . t 

llote CD, Cognitive Development; HE, Handling of Emotions; SoS, Social Skills; N&V, Norms and Values; 

Phil, Physical- llpalth; Pell, Wrsrtial llygiono; SuS, Survival Skills; FN, fleeting Child s Emotional.- 

floods; CC'Child-Care; CAS I » Interface Role Between Child and Social Institutions; and C&F Interface Role 

Between Child and. Family. , 
% each item, respondents indicated the percentage. of responsibility fhey preferred be taken by Self, Spouse, and' ■ 

Others. Total scale scores were divided by the number of items on each scale. 
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